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TO THE SPORTSMEN OF PENNSYLVANIA: 


The Board of Game Commissioners have recently elected me their President. 
responsibility I am assuming, and the difficult job I will have to fill the place vacated by the former president, Adolf Muller, 
who, at great sacrifice to his personal interests worked many years so conscientiously for the sportsmen of the State. 

In reality, the Board of Game Commissioners are trustees of the sportsmen’s money, and are accountable to every li- 
censed hunter for the proper expenditure of his money for the propagation and protection of game in the State. 

It is practically impossible to administrate any fund without incurring criticisms, and I trust the administration of the 
Game Fund by the reorganized Commission will incite more favorable than adverse criticism. 

I feel certain that the new Board of Game Commissioners are prepared to sacrifice their personal interests to the 
greater interests of the sportsmen of the State at large, so that Pennsylvania will continue to be the finest game state in the 


In accepting this honor, I realize the 


NICHOLAS BIDDLE, President. 








THE most important time of the year 
is almost upon us—the time when game 
and song birds are beginning their nest- 
ing and when the fields, woods and 
mountains are filled with the young of 
our game animals. Just how many of 
these interesting and valuable creatures 
__} live to maturity depends a great deal on 
how much we as sportsmen do to help 
them overcome the many insurmountable difficulties with which they 
are faced. True a lot of them will not survive because they are 
weaklings; but there are others which will stand good chances of 
survival if their natural enemies are controlled, and if they have 
enough natural food and cover to protect them. Here is where the 
true sportsman has an opportunity to help perpetuate his sport. If 
each one of our vast army of hunters were to devote just a small 
portion of his time every now and then to a careful patrol of the 
fields, woods and mountains in the vicinity in which he lives he 
would be able to account for a tremendous amount of predators 
which, unmolested, would seriously deplete the game supply. If each 
one would do his bit by planting a few food producing trees, shrubs 
or berry bushes to supply sustenance and cover, wildlife would have 
a far better chance to acquire excellent health and to outwit its 
enemies. If food and natural hiding or resting places are scare it 
is “licked before it starts.” 

Much game was released to stock depleted areas last fall and 
much food was put out during the cold months of winter to help pull 
it through. But we can not stop there. We must keep on protecting 
and providing more food every month of the year whether we think 
it needs it or not. 

We must guard against the destructive house cat and the stray 
dog, and to that end must be willing to sacrifice a part of our time 
controlling these creatures. 

Furthermore we must guard against that one great enemy, not 
only of wildlife, but of Man—FIRE. When fields and forests are 
burned over no one can estimate the tremendous toll of valuable 
wild creatures that is taken. J 

Years of sacrifice and effort on the part of the sportsmen of a 
community in rehabilitating a game supply are wholly wasted by the 
thoughtless gesture of a careless camper or smoker. We must do 
everything possible to prevent such catastrophies. 











We must also use our every influence to secure the cooperation of 
the farmer, especially when harvest time approaches, to the end 
that he will be willing to do all he can to protect nesting game 
birds. The mower is a grim reaper indeed, and countless quail and 
ringneck pheasants will fall easy prey to its vicious knives unless 
the farmer is thoroughly conservation minded— and it is up to every 
interested sportsman to see that he becomes so minded. Many of 
them are cooperating by using flushing bars on their mowers thus 
permitting nesting birds to escape the cruel steel. Many of them 
mark down nests and mow around them, leaving sufficient cover 
for their protection. To these farmer-sportsmen we owe a great 
debt of gratitude. They not only are in sympathy with our sport, 


but they have a keen realization of the economic value of wild 
ereatures. 


We must not willingly molest nesting birds or animals, thereby 
causing them to desert; nor must we ever think of picking up and 
carrying off young which “apparently” are deserted. Invariably: 
the young of wild creatures are not deserted—rather the parents 
have been frightened away by your approach and will return soon 
after you have gone. Therefore, do not make the mistake of picking 
up “lost” fawns, or other baby wild creatures thinking you are 
humanely assuming the role of a benefactor. If you find young 
birds or animals, the parents of which you know positively have 
been killed, notify the Game Protector of your community as soon 
as possible and he will arange to have them taken care of. 

Workers in ©.C.C. Camps, especially, are asked to be careful not 
to disturb hibernating bears. Large dead stubs or hollow logs should 
be investigated thoroughly before any work is started, and if occu- 
pied, activities should be referred elsewhere until the creatures 
leave. Already three hibernating bears have been frightened from 
their dens and the cubs left to die. Fortunately the State Depart- 
ment of Forests and Waters is lending their wholehearted coopera- 
tion in an effort to prevent similar occurrences, for which the Game 
Commission and the sportsmen are very grateful. 


These and many more things constitute the DO’S AND DONT’S 


of every conservation minded citizen of the Commonwealth, and if 
they are seriously followed there can be little doubt that our interest- 


ing and valuable wildlife will increase tremendously in the years 
to come, 


ERNEST E. HArwoop, Executive Secretary. 
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New Commissioners Appointed—Hold Meeting 
Biddle Elected President 


Three new Members of the Board of Game Commissioners 
were appointed by Governor Earle on March 21 and con- 
firmed by the Senate on the 26th. The appointments in- 
eluded Hon. Ross L. Leffler, McKeesport, former President of 
the Commission, whose willingness to serve again was en- 
thusiastically heralded by sportsmen all over the State. Hav- 
ing been at the helm of the Commission for a number of 
years, Mr. Leffler will be of invaluable assistance. 

Hon. Robert Lamberton, well known sportsman and banker 
from Franklin, another appointee, has always taken a promi- 
nent part in the interests of conservation and his election 
also met with heartiest approval. 

Hon. A. W. Lee, Jr., prominent sportsman from Clearfield 


completed the trio of appointments and no more enthusiastic 
«a supporter of the sportsman’s interests could have been 
chosen to represent the central part of the State. 

Two Members of the Commission recently resigned, both 
of whom worked painstakingly during their tenure of office, 
are Hon. Richard E. Reitz, of Brookville and Hon. A. 
IIunter Willis, of Erie. Mr. Reitz was with the Commission 
since 1926, and Mr. Willis since 1932. 

A meeting was held at Harrisburg on March 28 at which 
time Major Nicholas Biddle was elected President. Hon. 
J. Q. Creveling is Vice-President. 

With so able-bodied a group administering the sportsmen’s 
business only the most progressive program will evolve. 


SPECIAL iss 
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oe GUNS 
By Major Nicholas Biddle 

A gun should never be a plaything. 
A boy at an early age should be 
taught that a gun is a dangerous 
weapon. He should be instructed 
how to use and handle a real gun 
with care, and not be given an air 
gun or other toy gun to use in- 
discriminately around the neighbor- 
hood, breaking windows and often 
endangering the eyesight of other 
children. 

I can conceive of no _ greater 
pleasure for a father than teaching 
his son or daughter to shoot a real 
gun, and it is surprising how fast a 
child will become proficient, with 
proper training, in handling a rifle 
or shotgun. 

I have no time for those pacifists 
who think that teaching a child to 
shoot will give him or her war-like 
tendencies. On the contrary, I feel it 
makes the child appreciate the dead- 
liness of guns and insofar as haman 
life is concerned, a desire to use a 
gun only in case of great emergency, 

There is also another class of 
people who every time they read of 
a gunning accident, think that a law 
should be enacted to prevent hunting. 
If these people are logical, they 
should make driving an automobile 
unlawful. No one can deny that 
automobile accidents are a thousand 
times more numerous than accidents 
in the hunting field, and while there 
are often several people injured or 
killed in one automobile accident, 
there is seldom more than one per- 
son injured in a hunting casualty. 

It is, indeed, a great credit to the 
sportsmen of Pennsylvania that the 
average of hunting accidents in the 
State in 1934 was less than in any 
season since 1918. 
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Teach the boy all about firearms. Do not 
expect him to learn in this manner. 








Summary of 1933 Resident & Non- 
Resident Hunter’s Licenses 
Issued by Counties 





Non- 

Counties Resident Resident 
OS ae Semen 3,859 25 
MAGS. iaicreiaess 32,475 57 
ee iy) ll re 6,838 37 
NN EE EE OLE 6,477 52 
GMS cate v cde ees 5,414 8&1 
ee eee ee 16,533 12 
SN is a Bi eid a avese'e < 11,730 15 
eV aed 34.0 6,224 107 
I, Si icndeseavenses 7,637 138 
ES, Dates acourt tera 7,482 42 
PEE © Gary avis oon ea 15,626 30 
CMR. go coke ee vate 1,434 180 
CNEL) Wdlela eeu ba les bers 5,191 11 
PNR. Sos Serdae WE Sie 00s 8,285 36 
CE art oes cb Viale’ 7,892 26 
oo Rave cea 5,507 46 
eo | aaa eA 9,866 116 
Cee Sais 6 Sells 4,497 68 
SOR 86h i swe 5,360 10 
OPAWEOTG, Sick sikscccrves 7,668 61 
@omperiand, .......:. 5,743 1 
TR, Fela cise 11,513 12 
PAWEO i diccaveevees 5,584 11 
ES Oe Pier ek Le 4,908 110 
BR ove aces see re ee kar 10,035 104 
MURA ein siate Garena soit 8,975 21 
DER, vite Vexaea es UN 1,493 55 
MINN: | 6. 6 ace sla. a ieee 5,771 27 
PeOON < ax ssaeueateees 1,603 11 
GROOTIG, cas dcduw ven oes 2,650 10 
Huntingdon, ........6.% 5,027 35 
Se ee eee 7,152 40 
DOU, sin's 5 4G ie.0 38038 7,157 53 
RS a Sonia Gis wales wrace 2,065 3 
TACRAWABDR:) ©. 0655.6 5)5 h5% 13,743 36 
EQUCGRIGE, 6062000 605505 14,932 10 
TMCS, oii 05s v.00 00% 6,699 182 
Te 563 Ks se kk ee ens 5,199 3 
oo eee rie rer 10,944 33 
TITER ag oreress hase eB 23,609 30 
TTR, oi co sie Kev ais 4 9,924 71 
IDS hid-ov o cidieis's 10 8,263 284 
|S RS ee ee 7,522 279 
MONEE, gs ks as wel eu 28.0 5,031 11 
OS Ie LI 4,562 197 
Mont@Omery, «2.665... 15,342 18 
RMSE wale o's gas ish 44.0 1,331 1 
Northampton, .......... 10,979 115 
Northumberland, ....... 10,250 5 
PE pce Cae dincs sae sae 2,575 1 
Phitadeiphia, ......¢.:. 15,707 140 
PT iis. cece ese eka’ 1,934 630 
ROR, ig Sas wk aes we Gers 3,333 286 
ee eee eee 13,766 0 
MEEEN.)  Decehacieaktvw were 2,147 8 
| SRR ee aac 7,159 10 
aa ee ne 1,162 14 
Susquehanna, ......... 3,236 84 
I hated weds etek es 4,597 162 
SND Sra sab w eee Ke 2,404 | 
| el ro ee 7,054 96 
ol a ere Pree 4,595 206 
WEMMOMOON, 6 iccsces ees 10,480 58 
NY. 0G:a We areieis ees 3,415 57 
Westmoreland, ......... 19,927 69 
i ee 2,215 6 
Re Sian swag eces 11,685 18 
Department of Revenue, 2,347 196 
TOO AT,: “iigmediaress 524,337 4,966 


A total of 4,966 non-residents hunted in 
Pennsylvania during 19383—1,805 from New 
York; New Jersey, 957; Maryland, 164; 
Ohio, 1,553; West Virginia, 192; District of 
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Record claim of 122 weasels recently probated for bounty by 
Kenneth Wiemer, Laughlintown. 


Columbia, 28; Delaware, 44; Connecticut, 
32; Indiana, 80; Massachusetts, 12; Florida, 
1; South Carolina, 1; Virginia, 24; Ken- 
tucky, 17; Illinois, 20; Oklahoma, 3; North 
Carolina, 5; Rhode Island, 6; Mississippi, 4; 
Missouri, 8; Michigan, 5; Maine, 1; Ne- 
braska, 1; Tennessee, 1; Vermont, 1; and 
Iowa, 1. 

More hunters were in the field during the 
1934 season than at any time since the li- 
cense law became effective in 1913, except 
during 1931, when there was an open season 
on both bucks and does. That year 572,779 
resident and 8,967 non-resident licenses were 
issued. Last season, on the basis of a pre- 
liminary report furnished by the Depart- 
ment of Revenue, 568,003 resident and 5,998 
non-resident licenses were issued. 


GAME COMMISSION PICTURES 
ATTRACT LARGE GATHERING 


Approximately five hundred persons en- 
joyed the motion pictures and talks present- 
ed by officials of the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission, under the auspices of the Mil- 
lersburg Gun and Conservation Club re- 
cently. A dozen reels of interesting and edu- 
eational motion pictures of wildlife were 
shown. 

Mr. Norman M. Wood, Lecturer of the 
Game Commission and W. M. Cramer, Divi- 
sion Game Protector, West Lawn, spoke of 
the work of the Commission. Mark Motter, 
Dauphin County Game Protector, Harrisburg, 
and R. D. Reed, Traveling Game Protector, 
also were present. 


HAWK KILLER 


W. J. Jackson, of Conneaut Lake, spends 
much time killing vermin. In a recent re- 
port he includes some interesting notes. For 
instance, he saw a marsh hawk kill a full 
grown ringneck cock. He killed two young 
red-tailed hawks in their nest, about which 
was strewn the remains of a rabbit, quail 
and a hen ringneck. While hunting ducks 
near the Pymatuning Swamp, he saw a male 
ringneck pursued by a broad-wing. He killed 
the hawk. He claims that one Great Horned 
or one Barred Owl will kill more game than 
any ten hunters. 


SUMMARY SHEET OF BOUNTY CLAIMS 
ALLOWED ON NOXIOUS ANIMALS 
DURING THE MONTH OF 
FEBRUARY, 1935 








Wild Gray Wes- Gos- 

County Cat Foxes sels hawks Amount 
pO re 0 49 104 0 $300 
Allegheny ........ 0 t 130 0 146 
Armstrong ....... 0 33 355 0 487 
FEE "so ow wees os 0 6 60 0 84 
i Lae 3 85 220 0 605 
ee a ee 0 20 404 0 484 
MET t.éceéeeseune 0 49 230 1 431 
a aes 1 75 353 0 668 
CO ee 0 41 365 0 529 
keeeus 0 22 412 0 500 
CAMRY § 6 citince a 44 465 0 701 
COMMONER cesisiecsd 7 29 12 0 233 
CRN «éeveseens 1 24 83 0 1 

COs SAK oe 0 72 139 1 432 
ee ee 0 2 277 0 285 
Cec 6wbcedede 0 18 284 0 356 
Clearfield ........ 4 64 461 0 T77 
RENE 5 0.0c e055 0 68 74 0 346 
Colepeth kc cc sews 1 36 268 0 427 
Crawier@ ...20%. 0 3 466 0 478 
Cumberland ..... 0 20 99 0 179 
Damphin« ..6.0..0- 0 14 155 0 211 
DOIRWEPO ccciccuc 0 1 66 0 70 
ee ee 0 30 147 1 272 
[eee Tere 0 0 279 0 279 
boo eee Pee 1 81 325 0 664 
Sagres Ae 0 1 70 0 74 
Vraeakin. ...é9:.. 0 35 111 0 251 
Ee oe 0 34 44 0 180 
GROORO « cacccs 0 19 119 0 195 
Huntingdon 1 98 307 0 714 
i ee eee 0 72 379 0 667 
Re ae 0 30 260 0 380 
CU ovdée cass 1 23 107 0 214 
Lackawanna ..... 0 44 81 0 257 
Lancaster ....... 0 22 306 0 894 
Lawrence ........ 0 0 143 0 143 
LaRAGOE © cbcvcies od 0 19 93 0 169 
BM, nwa betes 0 6 123 0 147 
SE a Gack eco 1 87 349 1 717 
Lycoming ......% 2 149 129 0 155 
MEO. cas cesness 2 16 158 1 257 
ME et chedeccts 0 0 195 0 195 
re ee 0 34 120 0 258 
OEE Ore 6 33 138 1 365 
Montgomery ..... 0 18 264 0 336 
Cee 0 2 68 0 76 
Northampton 0 26 129 0 233 
Northumberland 0 24 157 0 253 
ER Pare 0 45 139 0 319 
Philadelphia 0 1 27 0 31 
2. be eee 2 39 51 0 237 
WOU | fac cbcsivs 0 14 110 2 176 
Schuylkill ....... 0 46 401 0 585 
Re 0 23 81 0 173 
Somerset ........ 0 84 657 0 993 
GOR oes csccec 1 28 78 0 205 
Susquehanna 0 84 54 0 390 
TS fee Ges ieghic 1 34 136 1 292 
eee 0 42 44 1 217 
Vane. ~ 2s. des0% 0 7 301 1 334 
WRGREOES ~ 5n06ene% 0 0 205 0 205 
Washington ..... 0 16 124 0 188 
Rae 0 50 36 0 236 
Westmoreland 0 71 757 0 1,041 
WRENS, accese, 1 64 98 1 374 
pf ore 0 57 312 0 540 
DOG nv aussi vs 40 2,387 13,694 12 $23,902 


Total number of claims for this month—6,852 
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Latest Development in Stream 
Purification Plan 


ys the February issue of PENNSYLVANIA 
ANGLER you were advised of the “Dern- 
Lonergan” Conference and of the status 
of the very important national stream puri- 
fication plan adopted by that conference. 
On January 24th, Senator Lonergan wrote 
Secretary Ickes a strong plea for the plan 
adopted by the Conference, as representa- 
tive of the sincere thought of the nation’s 
leading conservationists and pure streams 
experts, and urged the necessity of altering 
any other plan that might be submitted to 
him by the National Resources Board to 
conform essentially with this plan if it was 
to receive the endorsement of the conserva- 
tion forces. Secretary Ickes replied on Jan- 
uary 3ist advising that a special committee 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Thorndike 
Saville had been set up to guide the survey 
being made in this field, and that Mr. Cro- 
hurst of the U. S. Public Health Service 
would do some research work and report 
within sixty days. He added that the Ad- 
visory Committee of the National Resources 
Board had impressed him with the com- 
plexity of the general problem and the ne- 
cessity of proceeding with caution in order 
to build a firm foundation of public support. 


It is significant, if somewhat disappoint- 
ing, that of the seven members on this spe- 
cial committee, the chairman and two others 
are the signers of the report rejected by 
the Dern-Lonergan Conference, while neither 
Honorable Grover C. Ladner, nor Dr. M. 
D’Arey Magee, who signed the report 
adopted by the Conference, are represented. 

It is sincerely hoped that this special com- 











“action conscious rather 


will 
than bureau minded” by approving a clear 
and definite plan of action such as is em- 
bodied in the Dern-Lonergan Report, rather 
than one of cautious hesitation replete with 
endless investigations and delays—a policy 


mittee prove 


that has characterized all of our futile 
governmental plans to cope with the prob- 
lem to date. In the meantime, Senator 
Lonergan is having the Legislative Council 
draft legislation in conformity with the 
“Dern-Lonergan Conference” Plan so that 
proper bills may be introduced in Congress 
in case the special committee’s report takes 
an unfavorable turn. 

If you have not already done so it is 
more important than ever that you write 
The President, your congressmen and Sen- 
ator, strongly urging the adoption of the 
“Dern-Lonergan Plan for the National Puri- 
fication of Streams.” This is the oppor- 
tunity of a lifetime to bring back pure 
streams—DO YOUR PART NOW! 





League Seeks Adoption of 
Dern-Lonergan Plan 


In a forceful letter to President Roose- 
velt, Phil G. Platt, president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Division, Izaak Walton League of 
America, urges adoption of a nation-wide 
plan to control the menace of stream pol- 
lution. 

Following is his letter, which should serve 
as a basis for similar Communications to 
Washington on this subject so vital to the 
future welfare of the people and the con- 
servation movement: 

Honorable Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
The White House, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. President: 

We beg to call to your attention a Nation- 
wide problem which we consider of primary 
importance to the welfare of our people; 
namely, the menace of polluted public 
waters. The existing unsavory and indecent 
condition of one of our Nation’s greatest 
assets is freely admitted, yet year by year, 
the offence grows worse. Progress in elimi- 
nation of stream pollution has in the past 
been blocked by a general adherence to the 
doctrine of “States’ Rights,” which merely 
means that the rights of the citizens of 
neighboring states are ignored. State gov- 


ernments have attempted to justify this con- 
dition with the argument that with the 
adoption and enforcement of stringent anti- 
pollution laws, industry of such states would 
be placed on an unfair competitive basis 
with that of states which did not force its 
industry to meet this public obligation. We 
meet this argument with the indisputable 
statement, that all rivers and their tribu- 
taries eventually become inter-state. It is 
manifestly unfair to permit one state to 
pollute the waters of a stream which flows 
across the borders of, or adjacent to another 
state. The only logical method of bringing 
about the desired result appears to be that 
of definite Federal control. 

There is a movement afoot to attempt a 
solution of the problem by means of pacts 
by groups of states, yet past experience 
indicates that such procedure is totally in- 
adequate to the task. This method of ap- 
proach invariably results in years of fruit- 
less investigation and technical arguments 
without any visible accomplishment. At 
best, it would only half solve the problem, 
as there would be no uniformity of stand- 
ards between the various state groups. 

We believe that the only practical solu- 


tion of this problem is an admission of 
Federal responsibility in the control of pol- 
lution, with a definite plan of cleaning up 
the people’s waters through the establish- 
ment of Federal Watershed Control Boards, 
whose duty it would be to regulate the use 
and abuse of our waters to the best interest 
of our people. 

In no phase of recovery could PWA funds 
be used to greater advantage than under 
this plan of stream purification. The plan 
not only provides work for the needy and 
permanent assets for the polluters, but re- 
sults in direct benefits through purer water 
to all mankind below the present source of 
pollution. 

In addition to the need of pure water by 
municipalities and industries, we must re- 
member the potential fisheries, both com- 
mercial and recreational. which are being 
ecmpletely destroyed by the present system 
of poisoning our waters. With our present 
tendency to shorten working hours and in- 
crease leisure, it is part of our duty to pro- 
vide clean, wholesome recreational facilities 
for our people. One of our most cherished 
desires is for association with health. giving 
water in its various phases. If we do not 
destroy pollution, pollution will destroy us. 
The time for definite action is here; the 
method is available. 

Hoping that the above will find a respon- 
sive chord, I am 

Most respectfully yours, 
P. G. Platt, President, 
Pennsylvania Division, 


Izaak Walton League of America. 


YORK WALTONIANS BANQUET 


One of York county’s outstanding events 
of the year in conservation, the annual ban- 
quet of York Chapter 67, Izaak Walton 
League of America, was attended by ap- 
proximately 225 sportsmen and their guests 
on the evening of February 21 at the York 
Y.M.C.A. David A. Garver, president of the 
chapter, acted as toastmaster. 

The executive secretary of the Pennsyl- 
vania Game Commission, Ernest E. Har- 
wood, Harrisburg, in his address said that 
it is necessary in order to keep up a nearly 
suitable supply of game to take care of 
the ever increasing number of hunters each 
year, to provide food for game. He stressed 
that it is important that every sportsmen 
organization and conservation group help 
to increase food bearing plants, shrubs and 
trees by plantings. 

The editor of the ANGLER, representing the 
State Department of Fisheries, told the 
gathering that 595,000,000 fish were pro- 
duced in the ten state hatcheries last year. 
He urged sportsmen to get behind the Ruth 
bill, which, if enacted into law, should 
drastically curb the pollution menace. 


CLUB ACTIVE 


The Crafton-Ingram branch of the Alle 
gheny County Sportsmen’s League is up and 
doing. They have been very active in game 
feeding during the past winter and expect 
to conduct several large crow shoots this 
spring. The club now has under option a 
40 acre farm whereon they expect to install 
skeet, pistol and rifle ranges. They recently 
received a Corporation Charter. 
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A STUDY IN EYES 


This is the third series of close-ups of some of our interesting 
birds and mammals, prepared especially to interest children. Upper 
left, white-tailed deer; upper right, weasel; lower left, top-ruffed 
grouse on nest; bottom, woodcock on nest; lower right, black bear. 
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Do You Shoot or Half-Shoot Your 


EpitTors NOTE: 


Game? 


By J. R. MATTERN 


It is with a great deal of pleasure that we welcome Mr. Mattern to our columns. A title ab- 


stractor in the Bureau of Refuges and Lands, he is also a nationally known authority on firearms and am 


munition and author of many books and articles on these subjects. 






HE day when this article 
is written, and in the same 
\ Pennsylvania town, there is 

a funeral. They are 
. burying a nine-year old 
who was acci- 
dentally shot with a 
22-caliber (rim fire) 
lead bullet which en- 
tered his back at the top of the shoulders, 
emerged at the thorax, went in again and 
lodged under the tongue. Death was caused 
almost instantly. 


Now, it is not the purpose to color with 
gloom a discussion of rifle shooting, but the 
tragedy is mentioned to brush aside the 
holiday levity and casual superficiality with 
which the subject usually is handled. Hurt- 
ing and shooting are real and earnest mat- 
ters which have had large part in building 
Pennsylvania, and in molding Pennsylvania 
manhood. Despite temporary tendencies 
mentioned farther along, they will be im- 
portant in the future. 

No one knows how many rifles are owned 
and used in Pennsylvania, but nearly six 
hundred thousand hunting licenses were pur- 
chased last year, and a host of land owners 
hunted without. Counting the two or more 
rifles owned by one sportsman, it is safe to 
assume that there are, in this greatest game 
State, at least a million rifies. For these 
rifles we paid around thirty millions of dol- 
lars. In their use we annually spend an 
estimated five million more. 

Finally, in license fees alone we sports- 
men of Pennsylvania contribute more than 
a million dollars a year to a special fund 
intended solely to improve hunting and 
hunting conditions. True, only a part of 
this huge sum is used for the benefit of the 
rifle shooting fraternity. The shotgun boys 
can not be overlooked, as their figures are 
equally impressive. The question raised 
here is whether that million rifles are all 
selected with an eye to conservation of game, 
and of hunters, and the general up-building 
of hunting conditions.. Are they good rifles, 
or what kinds among them should be 
scrapped ? 

What is a good rifle? 
what specific purposes? 

Your rifle must conform to five prime 
specifications before it can fully or with 
entire success meet your modern require- 
ments. 

And the first of these is adequacy in 
power ! 

Before you start to thinking what the 
bunch at camp says on rifle power, or what 
the gun store man told you, or recollecting 
that your grandfather had an uncle who 
killed a big bear with half a bullet as big 
as a pea, get these two pictures: In the 
old days a hunter did not take the first 


boy 


a 


Good for meeting 


He waited and picked 
an easy one. He had to, for he seldom 
could fire a second time. And after he 
planted his little pill, from short range, at 
about the desired vital spot on the animal, 
he sat down and smoked two pipes of to- 
bacco, or took a nap, while nature worked 
in his favor and against the quarry. No 
outsider blundered along to take the trail 
of the wounded animal; nor was that ani- 
mal unduly alarmed. It ran off a little 
way, then walked a few steps farther, and 
feeling some discomfort, did the natural 
thing of lying down. Presently, after 
stiffening and torpor set in, the old-time 
hunter approached close enough for the 
finishing shot. 

The other picture is altogether different. 
Granted that Pennsylvania has more deer 
today than in 1682 (although not so many 
bear, elk or wolves), the 1935 hunter has 
less time, less skill in shooting and in 
butchering; and he is up against interfer- 
ence from other hunters. If he fails to 
fire at and to secure the first buck that 
he sees, he may not get another shot during 
his limited stay in the woods. Keep in 
mind that although as high as twenty-five 
thousand deer are killed in one season, the 
number of deer hunters is two or three 
hundred thousand. 

He must fire upon a running deer, usually 
through woods or brush, and over any 
range from virtually gun muzzle to hun- 
dreds of yards. 


shot that offered. 


He plants his bullets where 





We hope to hear more from him later. 


he can on the animal. And he must drop 
the game on the spot or very near by. If 
it runs any distance, even though he can 
trail it by blood in snow, the chances are 
that some other hunter will happen to see 
it first, knock it down—and it then is the 
second party’s meat—or that it suffers and 
dies unfound and wasted. 

As a net result of these factors, present- 
day rifle hunters often must kill game with 
hits the old timers would not consider mak- 
ing. Paunch shots, hip shots, brisket shots 
and the like must be speedily fatal. “ven 
where opportunity is given by reason of 
open shooting, to pick out the more vital 
heart, spinal, neck or head regions, only 
a very few modern hunters are competent 
or cool enough to land bullets upon them 
in the exciting instant. This condition is 
no reflection upon modern riflemen, because 
woods living and more familiarity with 
rifles than comes in one week of each year 
is required to develop precision shooting on 
running game. 

And when the first animal is enot bagged, 
the present-day hunter does not always fol- 
low it to determine how badly it is wounded. 
In fact, I have observed regretfully that 
in gang hunting the following of wounded 
game is the exception rather than the rule. 
Ask any hunting party you meet whether 
its members have had any shooting. The 
answer will run about like this: “Yes, 
sill had two shots, and Sam nine. But 
they didn’t get ’im.” They may even tell 
you how many points the buck carried, 








Illustrated on the body of a coyote, where your 30-40 Krag bullet 
strikes—higher and lower—when fired at.50, 100, 150, 200 and 300 yards 
range—with sights adjusted for 200: yards. 


and how fat it was—but still, they didn't 
get it! 

Yes, present day hunters waste a lot of 
game animals by letting them rot in the 
woods. Do we kill fifty thousand deer to 
bring in twenty-five thousand? Your guess 
is as good as mine. 

The point is that many hunters do use 
inadequate rifles. If every man used a 
rifle that had stopping power enough to 
drop the first animal hit, more good bucks 
would roam the woods despite bigger an- 
nual kills. When the Bills and Sams quit 
this practice of shooting up two, three or 
four animals before catching one to skin, 
a pronounced gain in game conservation 
will be accomplished. 

You ask: What is an adequately powered 
rifle? The answer must wait for consider- 
ation of the other four prime specifications 
indicated. 

Perhaps the second most important speci- 
fication for your rifle is that it be easy to 
shoot well. That is, ease of hitting game 
with it must be inbuilt. This is a complex 
and little-understood requirement, but very 
important and very definite. It is closely 
bound up with a third specification, which 
may be called accuracy of shooting. 

To a considerable extent, a rifle is easy to 
shoot effectively if it fits you well. When 
you throw it up, the comb of the stock 
snugly presses your cheek, the butt plate 
slides to place on your shoulder, and your 
left hand forms the third leg of the tripod 
which makes man and gun essentially one 
piece for the moment. If cheek, shoulder 
or hand are cramped or not held firmly in 
place, loose and sloppy “let-off’ results, 
with the bullets going unaccountably “else- 
where” than you intended. Many rifles are 
shaped to fit well in these respects, but very 
many others are not. 

To another considerable extent easy hit- 
ting with a rifle requires speed of bullet. 
Reduced to simplest terms, a broadside deer 
going at thirty miles an hour and 125 yards 
away, will travel about six feet after you 
pull the trigger of a modern high velocity 
rifle, but about sixteen feet after you pull 
the trigger of a black powder rifle, in each 
case before the bullet arrives in said deer’s 
vicinity. Since a deer is only three or four 
feet long, inside his skin, your guesswork 
is halved at the very least, when using a 
fast bullet. 

Movement of the game is only part of 
the story of speed. The slow bullet arches 
up, or drops down, enough to miss game, 
as compared with a very flat trajectory and 
little fall of the last bullet. And the slow 
bullet is driven inches off its course by a 
hunting-season wind. From these causes 
the odds are multiplied. That is, both the 
odds against hitting at all and the odds 
against merely wounding rather than drop- 
ping the game on the spot. 


Accuracy is another complicated matter 
that can not be dismissed with the time- 
worn remark that: “this gun shoots better 
than I can hold.” When you hear someone 
pull that one, tag him as a complete shoot- 
ing ignoramus. 

A poor hunting rifle, such as a shaky 
take-down model handling an_ inefficient 
cartridge, probably will group its bullets 
into a 12-inch circle at 100 yards. With 
such a rifle, an expert rifleman might kill 
deer consistently at short ranges, but the 
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How a good rifle fits snugly the cheek of the shooter. 
third leg of the tripod that is required for sure shooting. 


dub shot who adds a personal error would 
not hit many deer. A very excellent hunt- 
ing rifle will group all its bullets inside a 
two-inch circle at 100 yards. With it even 
the dub shot probably will not wobble off 
his deer more than two-thirds of the time, 
provided he had _ standing shots, as he 
seldom obtains. The carbine-length barrels 
are very hard to hold and to aim accurately. 
Long barrels are much more consistent. 
And some cartridges are much closer shoot- 
ing than others. 

Accuracy of shooting depends on accur- 
acy of aim, of course: and the latter term 
implies speed as well as precision of aim 
taken upon game in the woods. With long 
practice and great familiarity a shooter can 
accomplish wonders with even the most 
crude open notch sights, some of which 
obscure an entire deer standing only 150 
yards away. For the less familiar and less 
skilled present-day hunter, however, sights 
which cover less of the game and the land- 
seape; which are finer and sharper when 
viewed against game, are almost a_ neces- 


sity for good shooting. They must be 
aligned correctly. Many rifles are taken 
into the woods with sights adjusted to 


throw the groups a foot away from the 
point of aim at 100 yards. 

Telescopic hunting sights are one of the 
greatest steps in conservation developed in 
a generation. Instead of covering the game 
with the front bead, and guessing at a vital 
area, as you do with any open sights, your 
scope aiming post or cross wires can be 
placed precisely on any spot an inch square 
on the animal. The lenses appear to add 
to the light, and of course magnify every- 
thing until it stands out clearly and un- 
mistakeably. No pulling a trigger at a doe 
or spike buck; no cracking down on your 
hest friend in mistake for a bear. And the 
telescopic vision has the uncanny ability 
of penetrating through between trees and 
twigs to show exactly what is at all visi- 
ble. The naked eye sees only the mass, 
especially the modern city-trained eye. 

A specification not often mentioned is 
that your rifle must afford you pride of 
possession,— good, solid satisfaction as you 
carry it over the hills, and as you contem- 


This fit is the vital 


plate it during the off season at home. You 
may want Cireassian walnut in the stock, 
with engraved initials on the metal to ae- 
eomplish this feeling toward your gun; or 
you may be satisfied by a plain instrument 
of precision. Life is too short, hunting 
seasons too brief, however, to justify use 
of a rifle that requires excuses. 

The tie-up of safety with conservation 
is too clear to be missed. Consider trajec- 
tory alone. We are all familiar with the 
ignorant newspaper expression, “deadly 
high-power rifle.” Ballistic tables show 
certain fundamental facts that every hunter, 
every legislator, every game official should 
know. The War Department is authority 
for the statement that a penetration of 
one inch in pine wood is equivalent to a 
dangerous wound in flesh, We have seen 
in the opening paragraph of this article 
that even the least of cartridges, the .22 
rim fire, will penetrate entirely through a 
human body. That same .22 cartridge and 
rifle has a range of 1400 yards, as proven 
by War Department tests. 

The policeman’s .38 Special revolver bul- 
let is or is not “high powered,” but is 
thoroughly deadly. The writer of this piece 
once saw a .45 Auto Colt bullet strike a 
man from a distance of 450 yards, and pass 
through his body, chest to back. 

The essential point is that any and every 
bullet from any firearm will range beyond 
your limit of vision in the woods, unless 
stopped by timber or ground. And all of 
them are dangerous to an astonishing dis- 
tance if they hit you. While the black 
powder type of cartridge, giving velocities 
of 1500 feet per second, 1250 feet, or down 
to 1000 feet, has high trajectories and the 
bullets fall from line of sight enough to 
miss game, this excess fall amounts prac- 
tically to nothing in limiting their danger- 
ous range. A 44-40 old standard bullet 
falls about four feet in 200 yards as com- 
pared with about one and a half feet for 
the standard 30-30. What is the two and 
a half feet of difference, when slope of 
ground and relative elevations of man and 
game cause fifty times as much variation 
in line of fire above ground? 

(Continued to Page 16) 











O living perser can re- 
call the day when gen- 
eral opinion regarding 
the status of our com- 
mon crow was not di- 
vided and_ probably 
none of us will live to 
see this opinion  uni- 
fied. Biologists, conser- 

vationists, sportsmen, farmers and all other 

persons interested in wildlife have their 
opinions regarding the status of the crow. 

By some the bird is considered a_ beneficial 

species and plea is made for its protection; 

by others the bird is considered a “neutral” 
with good points counter-balanced by bad; 

and by still others the bird is considered a 

winged predator to be destroyed whenever 

possible. All sides have citations and 
statistics to “prove” their point. Still the 

“battle” rages on and still the crow is with 

us. Let us not enter into this inferno, but 

rather let us consider the crow from an- 
other angle—its sporting qualities. 














Relatively few sportsmen realize the sport 
to be had from crow shooting. The game 
is plentiful and widespread, the season is 
always open and the sport can be carried 


on in the manner most pleasing to the 
sportsman’s own particular fancy. The 
shooting may be in forest land or farm 


country, from carefully constructed blinds 
or from whatever bit of cover nature may 
at random offer. It is strictly a sport 
where the skill and knowledge of the gunner 
is pitted against the instinct and cunning 
of the quarry. 


Aside from gun and shells, there is one 
essential without which crow shooting on 
a sporting basis cannot be enjoyed. This 
is the possession of a first-class call and 
the knowledge and ability necessary to use 
it. The importance of calling cannot be 
over-emphasized. It is the keystone of the 
sport. With it come hours of enjoyment, 
without it the sport is so limited as to be- 
come almost non-existent. In the following 
paragraphs, therefore, an attempt will be 
made to briefly summarize certain essential 
information relative to crow calls and call- 
ing which the writer feels may prove of 
value to beginners. 

First of all, regarding the call. There 
are two courses open to one desirous of ob- 
taining a call. The first is to make it and 
the second is to purchase it. Making a good 
eall is a problem for the expert and the 
great majority of hunters must resort to 
purchase. There are on the market today 
an almost unlimited number of patented 
calls some of which are excellent and some 
worthless. 


There are several points to keep in mind 
when purchasing a crow call. First, the 
eall should be principally of wooden con- 
struction. Such calls have better tone than 
those of metal, celluloid or other materials 
and are, as a rule, appreciably sturdier than 
the latter. The best woods are certain 
tropical forms which are relatively impervi- 
ous to water and which will not absorb 
saliva, swell and finally crack. Secondly, 
the call should be so constructed that it 
may quickly and easily be taken apart, 
cleaned and put together again. Third, the 
reed should be adjustable in order to vary 
the pitch as may be desired. The reed may 
be of any number of materials including 
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reed, celluloid and metal. Those con- 
structed of thin sheet metal, however, possi- 
bly possess the greatest number of desired 
qualities since they are practically inde- 
structible and, according to thickness, are 
obtainable in almost any pitch desired. 
Finally, as to price. Calls may be purchased 
at prices ranging from twenty-five cents to 
four dollars. Two dollars or two dollars 
and a half, however, will purchase a first 
class call which will stand hard and con- 
stant use over a period of years. To en- 
large upon the points just outlined, the 
writer has embodied in Figure I those fea- 
tures which he feels to be prerequisite to 
the construction of a high grade crow call. 

Next, as regards the use of the call. There 
are certain important points which the 
novice must keep in mind. First, it must 
be remembered that good bird and animal 
callers are made and not born. Constant 
practice is the only means whereby one can 
become proficient in the art of calling and 
even the expert is constantly learning new 
tricks which aid him in the capture of his 
quarry. Second, it must be remembered 
that there is no standard method of crow 
ealling and each person has certain peculiar 
characteristics which he has developed 
from his own experiences. It is, therefore, 
impossible for anyone to lay down a strict 
set of instsructions for calling, but in that 
which follows the writer has enumerated 
certain general instructions which, it is 
hoped, may be of aid to beginners. 

First of all, one must learn to blow the 
call with the least possible respiratory ef- 
fort. This is accomplished by forcing the 
air out of the lungs by a contraction of the 
abdominal muscles and lower ribs. Thus 
the air is passed through a relaxed throat 
into the call. Secondly, it is imperative to 
learn to blow through the call in such a 
manner as to pass as little saliva as pos- 
sible into the call. An excess of saliva not 
only alters the pitch of the call, but also 
causes the reed to stick thus necessitating 
an immediate dismantling and cleaning of 
the call. 

Also, it must be remembered that there 
ure a number of different types of “calls” 
each distinct and with a _ separate use. 
Among these “calls” are the “attention call,” 
the “call to arms,” the “distress call,” the 
“death call.” the “fighting call,” the “alarm 
call” and others. The novice should first 
master the “attention call” and then the 
“call to arms.” Having mastered these 
two “calls” even to a fair degree, his hunt- 
ing will prove successful and with prac- 
tice, his proficiency will steadily increase 
and additional “calls” may be added to his 
repertoire. 

The “attention call” is possibly the simp- 
lest of all “calls.” This “call” is made 
merely by forcing the air out of the lungs 
through an entirely relaxed throat into the 


call. It is a high-pitched, smooth-toned 
“caw” to which the crows respond with the 
same “call,” but which does not draw the 
crows to the caller. To learn to blow this 
“call” takes relatively little practice and 
it is very useful in locating the whereabouts 
of the crows. 

The “call to arms” is probably the most 
frequently used and most important “call” 
in the crow hunter’s “vocabulary.” This 
eall is in actuality a “call” originated in 
the throat and amplified by the call proper. 
It is a coarse, rattling, guttural “call” 
which brings the crows to the hunter. !t is 
made by a rapid vibration in back of the 
throat and may be varied in almost in- 
numerable ways. The “call to arms” is 
difficult to master and the novice will un- 
doubtedly find his throat very sore after 
even a few minutes practice with this 
“eall,” but once conquered his efforts will 
be well repaid. 

“Calls” other than the two just discussed 
can be developed and put into use as the 
caller sees fit. Individual “calls” may also 
be invented and employed to great advant- 
age under certain circumstances. Practice 
and experience alone will teach the caller 
various tricks of the trade which will 
greatly increase his success in calling. In 
the development and variation of “calls,” 
the writer has found that by cupping the 
hands over the end of the call and through 
moving the fingers, the same “call” may be 
modulated in numerous ways. 

The general procedure in crow shooting 
is as follows: A stand is taken up in a 
blind or other place of concealment. The 
importance of concealment is paramount. 
If the gunner is not well hidden from his 
quarry, his success will be only limited as 
once observed by the crows, even the ex- 
pert caller cannot hope consistently to bring 
the birds within gunshot. Having taken 
the stand, the caller begins with a series of 
“attention calls.”. These are, after a short 
interval, followed by the “call to arms” 
which will bring the crows toward the 
caller. This should afford several shots and 
when not actually shooting, the calling 
should be almost continuous and it should 
be remembered that as the excitement in- 
creases, the pitch of the calling should be 
raised as crows are like women—the greater 
the excitement, the higher-pitched and 
louder the screaming. The first barrage of 
shots will probably cause the majority of 
crows to beat a hasty retreat, but good call- 
ing will bring them back within gunshot 
two or three times. The gunner can then 
take up a stand elsewhere and repeat the 
process with another group of crows. 

Calling is probably the crow hunter's 
greatest asset, but there are other devices 
which will aid him in his quest. Included 
in these are blinds and decoys. The blind 
may be anything from a small bush to an 
elaborately camouflaged blind for two or 


’ 


more shooters. One of the most effective 
types of blind ever used by the writer is 
the snow house, or igloo. A large pile of 
snow is heaped in one spot and then hol- 
lowed out enough to admit the gunner. 
Small holes are cut through the sides to 
provide space for vision, calling and shoot- 
ing. If that portion of the gun barrel which 
is protruded from the igloo is wound with 
white adhesive tape, the camouflage is as 
near perfect as possible and exceptional 
shooting is the rule. This blind is par- 
ticularly convenient and useful in the colder 
climates and should, of course, be employed 
only where the ground is completely cov- 
ered with snow. 

Blinds constructed of corn stalks and 
reeds also afford excellent concealment, but 
unless located in a corn field or marsh they 
must to be successful be moved rather fre- 
quently or else shot from only at intervals 
of several weeks. 

Incidental places of hiding such as corn 
shocks, briar patches and other clumps of 
vegetation afford random _ locations for 
shooting. A post in a white pine or other 
densely foliated evergreen some fifteen or 
twenty feet from the ground frequently 
yields abundant sport, possibly because call- 
ing from a point above the ground affords 
less reason for suspicion than does a “call” 
originating close to the ground. 

Numerous forms of decoys including live, 
dead and artificial types may frequently 
be employed to advantage. Live decoys, 
wounded or trapped crows, judiciously 
placed about a blind sometimes bring ex- 
cellent results, especially when the decoys 
are prone to calling. It must be said, how- 
ever, that the decoys at times are the first 
birds to sound the “alarm eall” and in 
that way greatly hinder rather than help 
the shooting. The greatest drawback en- 
countered in the use of live decoys of any 
type is the work entailed in transporting 
them from place to place and in keeping 
them when not in use. 


Dead crows usually make desirable de- 
coys when scattered about close to the 
blind. They should not, however, be left 


lying around the shooting ground for any 
length of time as the dead birds soon instill 
suspicion among their living brethren. 

Also, there are any number of profile 
decoys which may be purchased or inex- 
pensively made at home. These at times 
bring very favorable results and unlike live 
decoys, they are not bulky and require no 
attention when not in use. 

Live and mounted hawks and owls also 
sometimes cause among the crows great ex- 
citement and thus afford unusual shooting. 
Here again, due to the inconvenience of the 
live birds, the mounted specimens are in 
many ways preferable. Mounted owls 
which are so constructed that the wings 
may be flapped by pulling a string are one 
of the most useful crow decoys. 

A live house cat tied in a tree or on top 
of a pole often provides excellent shooting 
as do live foxes tied to a stake by means 
of a collar and chain. In addition, there 
are many other ruses which may be suc- 
eessfully employed in crow shooting and 
each gunner soon develops his own particu- 
lar methods of hunting. 


As already pointed out, crow shooting 
may be carried on throughout the year, but 
the best methods to be employed vary with 
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the season. During the winter months 
when the crows are in flocks, almost any 
manner of shooting may be employed with 
success. 

In the early spring when the mating 
season is at its height, the crows can, by 
shooting, be very efficiently controlled with- 
in a given area. Usually only two or three 
crows will be killed at one stand, but these 
crows represent the breeding stock for that 
area and their destruction will save the 
lives of many of our game birds and ani- 
mals. For this shooting the “fighting call’ 
is the chief “call” to be employed. 


Late spring and early summer brings 
successful shooting in the nesting woods. 
In this case the “call” of the young crows 
is mimicked by the hunter. This calling 
together with subsequent firing will usually 
cause reckless pandemonium among the 
crows and thus afford abundant snap shoot- 
ing at birds swiftly flying through the low 
branches and heavy foliage. 

Late summer and early fall offer good 
sport. particularly in the early morning. 
The young crows readily respond to the 
eall and the vegetation is such that places 
of concealment are everywhere available. 
At this time of year, possibly the best shoot- 
ing is to be had in fields of standing corn. 

In conclusion, let it be said that once you 
give crow shooting as just described a fair 
trial, you are almost certain to become an 
ardent devotee of the sport. 


WHAT A NON-RESIDENT THINKS 


“Fond recollections of the successful deer 
hunt enjoyed during the past season in the 
Pennsylvania woods, by myself and friend, 
Mr. W. F. Love, of Akron, Ohio, recall to 
me a duty—that of giving the game depart- 
ment of your state (and formerly my state) 
full credit for the success we enjoyed in 
both securing a deer on our first hunting 
trip. 

“We also wish to give due credit to Mr. 
J. C. Smith, one of your Deputy Game Pro- 


tectors residing at Northumberland, for his 
willingness to guide us to the woods and 
through unfamiliar territory. While J. C. 
is my brother, yet I feel sure we could have 
called upon any other State man within 
our reach and received the same willing 
cooperation we were given by Mr. Smith. 
His knowledge of the territory in the Union- 
Northumberland County district shows that 
he has spent considerable time in the field. 


“Another fine example of the Pennsyl- 
vania sportsman may be had, when I tell 
you of the willingness of a complete 
stranger, whom I met just after shooting 
my deer, to show me how to gut the game 
and prepare it for a one man portage out of 
the brush. In my time as a sportsman and 
hunter, I have never seen a better demon- 
stration of real sportsmanship. I only wish 
this letter could be published and read by 
this man.”—M. LL. Smith, Deputy Game 
Protector, Akron, Ohio. 


THE REASON 


The picture of the squirrel skull (page 
15 of the February issue) is very interest- 
ing. Perhaps some of the readers would 
like to know the reason for the freak. 


The front teeth of all gnawing animals— 
beaver, rabbit, ete., continue to grow during 
the life of the animal, to compensate for 
the wear the teeth get. Therefore if one 
of the opposing teeth is lost or broken, then 
the corresponding tooth in the other jaw 
will not be worn, but will continue growing 
producing the result as pictured, or some- 
thing similar. 

A skull in our college museum was a rab- 
bit skull with the lower teeth which had 
grown to the extent that one tooth nearly 
pierced the eye. 

A rabbit shot in York County about 1910 
had one tooth that had grown till it had 
more than made a complete circle, and had 
the appearance of a miniature ram’s horn.— 
Dr. A. P. Kilbourne, 811 Main St., Sharps- 
burg. 
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Showing Fangs of 
Black Rattler. 


ANY people regard 

snake life as a most 
repulsive and useless form 
of creation. Some of the 
species of the reptile family 
seem to deserve such 
opinions buf this is not 
true of all snakes. Of 
about 2,500 known species throughout the 
world about 300 are poisonous. Many of the 
non-poisonous varieties are actually bene- 
ficial and should be protected rather than 
killed. Persons who know nothing of their 
value to the farmer often persist in destroy- 
ing them just for pastime. 
Twenty-one Species Occur in Pennsylvania 

The garter snake is probably the best 
known non-poisonous snake of the United 
States. They average about 32 inches in 
length and usually are of a greenish or 
brownish ground color. However, their col- 
oring and striping varies greatly and many 
patterns are seen. The most common pat- 
tern is that with three yellowish or greenish 
stripes on the darker background, one stripe 
along the middle of the back and one at 
each side. The food of the garter snake 
consists mainly of frogs, toads and earth- 
worms. They are viviparous—that is, the 
young are born alive with often as many 
as fifty to a brood. 

Black snakes are also quite common and 
are pretty well known. They are, as their 
name signifies, black in color, and quite 
trim in appearance. An average specimen 
usually measures about 4 feet 9 inches in 
length. The food of the blacksnake con- 
sists of frogs, insects, other snakes, rats. 
mice, rabbits, squirrels, and the eggs and 





young of many birds. The eggs of the 
blacksnake are usually deposited under 


stones or in sandy places where they are 
left to hatch, 


The third of the more important non- 


en ae 
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Some Pennsylvania Snakes 
By ALBERT P. LEBER 


Photographs by the Game Commission from the snake collection of Game 


Refuge Keeper George W. Koehler. 


Mr. Koehler rendered invaluable service 


in assisting the Staff Photographer in making two highly educational motion 
pictures on snakes which will soon be ready for release. 


poisonous snakes is the milksnake. It is be- 
lieved it was so named because it was 
thought to draw milk from cows. This is 
not true, but it is often found around barns 
in search of rats, mice or other snakes which 
constitute its main foods. It belongs to the 
group of egg-laying snakes and grows to an 
average length of about 33 inches. 

The banded or Timber Rattlesnake is com- 
monly found in the wilds of Pennsylvania. 
It is one of the 15 species of rattlers 
found throughout the United States. While 
not to be compared with the large and 
formidable Florida Diamond-back Rattler, 
which attains a length of eight feet, it is 
nevertheless dangerous enough to command 
plenty of respect. The coloring varies 
greatly in this as other species of the rattle- 
snake family. The ground color may be 
yellow, brown, olive or black. The cross 
bands and blotches, which form the beauti- 
ful but peculiar pattern, are wide and wavy, 
being dark brown or black in color. The 
cross bands are not noticeable on the speci- 
mens having a black ground color. The 
head is quite flat and wide and appears to 
be puffed out laterally. This “puffed out” 
“ppearance occurs below and to the rear of 
the eyes and is caused by poison glands, one 
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Lower left: Rattler; center: Copperhead with 
young; upper right: Blacksnake. 


on each side of the head. The length of 
banded or Timber Rattler may be as much 
as five feet, this being a very large specimen. 
The average length probably is between 34 
and 4 feet. 


This snake shows a decided preference 
for rocky ledges with many fissures, which 
provide a retreat from enemies or from the 
cold of winter. 


They gather in the fall and spend their 
last few days before hibernating on the 
rocky shelves basking in the sun of Indian 
Summer. 


With the coming of spring the snakes re- 
turn to the open air of the rock ledges, and 
remain here for the mating season, usually 
from two to four weeks. With the coming 
of warmer weather they scatter to their 
summer hangouts, some to the timber and 
some to the smaller ledges. 


Like other rattlers this species is vivi- 
parous, bringing forth broods with as many 
as twelve young. They are usually born in 
August or September and are often twelve 
inches in length at birth. Despite their 
small size and harmless appearance at this 
time, they are really dangerous. 


The food of the banded Rattler is made 
up of rats, mice, birds, squirrels and small 
rabbits. 


In its wild state this snake is not aggres- 
sive and will retreat rather than fight. How- 
ever, this cannot be construed as cowardice, 
as a cornered or disturbed rattler will de- 
fend itself, fighting bravely and sinking 
it’s dangerous fangs home if the opportunity 
presents itself. Woe unto the unsuspecting 
animal or bird that treads on or near a 
rattler. ‘The snake may be entirely sur- 
prised by the visitor, but not too surprised 
for an immediate and lightning quick dis- 
patch of it’s death dealing fangs. It may 
strike as much as half it’s length with such 
speed that it appears only as a blurred move- 
ment. 


One of the most wonderful mechanisms 
in nature is the arrangement of poison 
glands and fangs. With the opening of the 
mouth and erecting of the fangs, which 
usually lie flat in the mouth, special muscles 
squeeze on the poison glands. This forces 
the poison out into small sacs, one at the 
base of each fang, where it joins the upper 
jaw. The striking of the fangs causes a 
pressure on these small, soft sacs and forces 
the poison through the fangs into the unfor- 
tunate victim. 


Sometimes in captivity they appear to 
lose their mean and sullen disposition. How- 
ever, an act of kindness may be miscon- 
strued by the nervous serpent causing it to 
strike at it’s benefactor. Experienced herpe- 
tologists rarely display scars and recite tales 
of narrow escapes from death because of 


the nervousness and eccentricities of a ser- 
pent. This indicates that a person unaccus- 
tomed to handling poisonous snakes should 
never attempt such a difficult and dangerous 
job. 


The Copperhead, a handsomely colored 
snake, is a relative of the rattler. It gen- 
erally has a ground color of light brown 
with heavy, irregular blotches of a choco- 
late color. Being smaller than the rattler 
it is often considered insignificant and rela- 
tively harmless. Although seldom more 
than 384 feet in length, the Copperhead 
can and will inflict a dangerous bite if 
obliged to do so. They are not aggressive 
and if given half a chance will usually re- 
treat to a nearby thicket or cleft in the 
rocks rather than fight. 


Anyone spending time in sections known 
to be inhabited by venomous snakes should 
be prepared to render first-aid in cases of 
snake bite. Immediate and thorough action 
may be the margin between life and death 
in such an emergency. First of all, the 
circulation should be shut off from the 
vicinity of the wound. This is best done 
with a rubber ligature tied about two inches 
above the bite, although a handkerchief, 
cord, or shoe lace may be used. Enlarge the 
punctures caused by the fangs in an effort 
to get at and drain the poisoned blood. A 
very sharp knife or a razor blade should be 
used and the incisions made about } inch 
deep and } inch long. Drainage should be 
hastened by suction, using a suction cup or 
sucking with the mouth. 


There are three important things to re- 
member in cases of snake bite. First: Sum- 
mon, or get victim to medical aid; prefer- 
ably a good surgeon. This should be done 
immediately if possible. Second: Loosen 
ligature for a half minute every ten minutes. 
Unless this is done gangrene may develop. 
Third: The victim and associates should 
maintain their composure. An outburst of 
hysteria or overexertion helps quicken the 
heart and aids the circulation of poison. 
This should be avoided. 


In conclusion, always remember that it is 
better to go out of your way to avoid a poi- 


sonous snake than to take a chance on being 
bitten. 


JACK RABBITS MENACE GREAT 
PLAINS CROPS 


Jack rabbits have become a major men- 
ace to farm crops in the Great Plains and 
Mountain states, where drought already 
has caused an unparalleled shortage of feed 
supplies. The U. 8S. Department of Agri- 
culture has received many stories of dev- 
astation by this long-eared, long-legged, 
high-hopping member of the hare family. 
A petition signed by 9,500 farmers in east- 
ern Colorado, on file with the Bureau of 
Biological Survey, asks assistance in con- 
trolling jack rabbits. 





A BURNING FOREST 
IS 
A BURNING SHAME 
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Apply the suction at once. Keep it up continuously. Empty the 
cup from time to time. 





Release the tourniquet every ten minutes for one-half minute— 
re-apply the tourniquet just tight enough to close the veins not the 
arteries. 


ii 
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CLUB PROTECTS REFUGE 


The Old Town Sportsmen’s Association, 
Clearfield, not only helped establish Aux- 
iliary Game Refuge No. 86, but have since 
been taking a great deal of interest in it. 
For instance, they raised and released 86 
ringneck pheasants which were subsequently 
stocked on the area, and erected numerous 
winter feeding shelters on it. Other game 
was also stocked by the Game Commission. 
Realizing that all the game would not re- 
main within the confines of the sanctuary, 
yet desiring to protect as much as possible, 
even that which overflowed to the surround- 
ing public shooting grounds, the club had 
posters printed asking hunters to cooperate 
with the stocking program by hunting out- 
side the posted areas. These signs were 
placed all over the lands adjoining the 
refuge. The posters read as follows: 


“MR. HUNTER: Let’s Cooperate 

This land adjoins a game refuge where ring- 
neck pheasants have been stocked in order 
to build up the ringneck pheasants in Clear- 
field County. You are asked to cooperate 
with this endeavor by hunting outside of 
this posted area. Let’s Save... . $25.00 by 
not shooting the hens, as they are protected 
by law. Some ringnecks for next year. Old 
Town Sportsmen’s Association of Clearfield, 
Pa.” 


As a result of this campaign only 
or two individuals failed to cooperate. 


one 


WINDSOR CLUB ACTIVE 


The Windsor Fish and Game Association 
purchased 150 rabbits for restocking during 
the past year. They also fed 600 pounds 
of scratch feed, 20 bushels corn and a 
large amount of clover hay, to 19 flocks of 
quail averaging 9 birds to the flock, with a 
known loss of 2 birds. 

A rat killed 2 out of a flock of 12 birds. 
The rat was caught and killed visiting the 
food shelter. The-Windsor Association has 
a field force of 20 active sportsmen whose 
constant duty is to feed game and control 
vermin. A large number of hawks and 
owls of the destructive species, and crows 
were killed. —Russell 8S. Holtzinger, Windsor. 
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NATIONAL CONVENTION 
— wee a 

The National Convention of the 
Izaak Walton League of America is 
scheduled for April 11, 12 and 13, at 
the Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

The national planning as proposed 
by the National Resources Board will 
be featured as it pertains to wildlife 
and recreation. Second feature will 
be water pollution control. 

A cordial invitation is extended to 
all to attend. 











CLUB HOLDS CONTEST 


In order to stimulate interest in their 
Association the Junior Division of the 
Berks County Chapter of the Isaak Walton 
League is conducting a mammoth contest, 
winners to be determined by the largest 
number of points scored for various ac- 
tivities. The events will include essays on 
game and fish life, how to be sportsmen, 
and care of firearms. There will also be 
points awarded for hiking, building bird 
houses, feeding stations and crow traps, as 
well as for hiking, catching the longest 
suckers, taking the best outdoor photograph, 
killing the most crows, listing the most im- 
portant game and fish laws, and for the 
most perfect attendance at meetings. 


LAPPAWINZO CLUB FEEDS 


GAME 
Through the efforts of Richard H. Lentz 
and the generosity of the Mauser Milling | 


Company, of Triechlers, Pa., more than a 
ton of feed was donated to the Lappawinzo 
Fish and Game Protective Association for 
distribution. Deputies Howard Rice and 
Richard Hall had charge of distributing 
the feed at various points in Northampton 
County. 


POSTERS EFFECTIVE 

The Fayette County Fish and Game Pro- 
tective Association have been using posters 
in their conservation activities for the past 
ten years. They found them to be of great 
value for two reasons: First, they helped 
create a more friendly feeling between the 
landowners and the sportsmen to the end 
that many “no hunting” signs were removed 
from many farms. Second, by using the 
posters in localities where more than the 
usual number of violations were committed 
they reduced violations to almost nothing. 
Posters are dipped in hot paraffine before 
they are put up and many of them have 
lasted three or more years when exposed to 
the weather. One of their posters reads, in 
part: 

“The Fayette County Fish and Game Pro- 
tective Association will pay a reward of 
$15.00 for information that will lead to the 
arrest and conviction of any person dam- 
aging this property while in the pursuit of 
game or fish. Respect the rights of the own- 
er. He is a good fellow or it would be posted. 

“Will also pay above reward for infor- 
mation that will lead to the arrest and con- 
viction of any person violating any of the 
Fish. Game, or Forestry Laws.” 


Here ay 


WYOMISSING NATURE CLUB 


The PENNSYLVANIA GAME News is a much 


used magazine by members of the Wyo- 
missing High School Nature Club. Mem- 


bers of this club are growing into nature 
students and conservationists of wildlife by 
assisting local State Game Protectors in 
feeding birds, restocking rabbits and ring- 
necks, encouraging farmers to feed birds, 
catching rabbits within the Borough and re- 
stocking same throughout the township, and 
by establishing a wildlife sanctuary in what 
is known as Losches Woods near Wyomissing 
Borough. Twenty-two members of this club 
have maintained forty-nine feeding stations 
and observed seventeen coveys of quail on 
these stations. As many as thirty-five ring- 
necks have been seen on one feeding course. 
Mr. William N. Martin, Head of the Science 
Department, directs this interesting activity. 


VERMIN CONTEST 

Simon Kephart, Sykesville, President of 
the East Branch Sportsmen’s Club informs 
the News that their club has sponsored a 
vermin control contest, including such 
species as the crow, unprotected hawks and 
owls, watersnakes, red squirrels, and chip- 
munks. They did some very successful feed- 
ing during the winter and had over 50 quail 
coming to one of their shelters. 


WAR ON CATS 
The Dutch Hill Sportsmen’s Club recently 
declared a war on cats to the end that over 
300 have been killed so far. 


THE BITING HEN 

The mystery of the “biting hen” of Butler, 
was solved recently by Hallett W. Kelly, 
to the sorrow of his neighbors, his chick- 
ens, and himself. 

Kelly, a retired letter carrier for years, 
has had a hobby of raising chickens. One 
night he put his hand cautiously into a 
hen’s nest, to see if there might be any 
eggs there. Then he removed the hand 
with great rapidity. Instead of getting an 
egg, he got a bite. He thought it to be a 
eat bite. 

“My, my,” said Kelly. “Can it be that my 
hens have gone and grown themselves some 
teeth.” 

It hardly seemed probable, so Kelly 
clapped a board over the nest, rushed from 
the hennery, and was back again with a 
rifle under his arm before the chickens 
even realized he had gone. 

“Bang!” went the rifle, 
which hid the biter. 

The biter made no sound at all. But 
Kelly and the chickens knew immediately 
that it was no hen that was dead in the 
nest, and everybody for blocks around knew 
it, too. Handkerchiefs covered hundreds 
of noses in the West Jefferson Street 
vicinity. 

Kelly has a skunk pelt to reward him for 
his pains. The neighbors have nothing but 
the lingering aroma of pole cat. 

—Dr. B. D. Hetrick, Butler. 


into the nest 





A SPORTSMAN 


Is one who is fair, reasonable and 
a respector of the Rights of others. 

He plays the game according to 
“The Law” or the Rules governing 
the sport he plays. 











STRANGE FLIGHT 
Following is an account of a very unusual 
experience in bird hunting: “While hunting 
near Catasauqua, with my brother, several 
ringneck pheasants flew up directly in front 


of us. One being a male we both fired at 
it. My brother fired last and the bird 


twisted slightly, increasing its speed as it 
flew out of range. When he was about 400 
yards away he suddenly started to spiral 
directly up into the air, going so high that 
we lost sight of the bird. However, we con- 
tinued watching where we had last seen him, 
wondering where he went. Soon afterwards 
we saw the bird fall. Upon reaching the 
spot it was dead and seemed slightly stiff. 
Examining it we found one No. 4 chilled 
pellet had entered at its back splitting the 
shell of the backbone from the rear up to 
above the heart where it lodged, forming a 
large clot. Otherwise the bird was untouch- 
ed—much to our surprise. We thought a 
pellet hit or grazed its head, which caused it 
to act so strangely.” 
—H. J. Moyer, Leesport. 


BUY RACCONS 

Proceeds from a banquet enabled the Berks 
County Coon Hunter’s Association to pur- 
chase and release thirty raccoons last month. 
The Association which is only five years old, 
has released 200 of the animals. Their 
spring Field Trial will be held April 13 
at Cedar Top Gun Club, 5 miles southwest 
of Reading. For further information com- 
municate with Brooks E. Ritter, Secretary, 
Stony Creek Mills, Pa. 





The gestation period of the white-tailed 
deer is said to be about 7 months. Their 
normal lifetime is from 10 to 15 years. 
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AN UP AND GOING CLUB 

The Delaware County Game and _ Fish 
Association, Feltonville, just a year old in 
January, has made tremendous progress, and 
included in their year-round program are 
some valuable suggestions which will no 
doubt be of interest to other sportsmen’s or- 
ganizations. In their winter feeding pro- 
gram, for instance, the club purchased and 
placed at each feeding shelter a poster tell- 
ing why the shelter was built and carrying 
an appeal not to destroy it. The Associa- 
tion contacted many farmers who had their 
lands posted to the end that from two to 


three thousand acres were subsequently 
opened to public hunting. 
The club purchased over one thousand 


signs to be tacked up on posted farms where 
the owners were still a little skeptical about 
opening to hunting. The sign read: “Be a 
Sportsman. If you wish to gun on this prop- 
erty ask the owner’s permission, close all 
gates, do not break down fences, ete. To 
be a Sportsman, act like one. Delaware 
County Game and Fish Association.” 

The club also secured the permission of 
the Sun Oil Company of Marcus Hook to 
use their farm property, comprising about 
500 acres, for a game refuge. The area is 
not cultivated and has a large stream, large 
woods and plenty of natural food and cover 
for game. Three of the Company’s care- 
takers live on different parts of the prop- 
erty and are cooperating in the game pro- 
gram, as are the Company guards. 

Per agreement with the Company, the As- 
sociation purchased the necessary stakes, 
boards and signs and the members laid out 
the proper boundary. The signs read “Del- 
aware County Game Refuge. No gunning 
or Trespassing. Sun Oik Company and Del- 
aware County Game and Fish Association.” 

The Association now has a committee 
working with the oil company in an effort 
to secure permission to erect a _ brooder 
house for raising day-old chicks received 
from the State Game Farm. 

The Association also was able to secure, 
through the generosity of the Philadelphia 
Suburban Water Company, permission to 
use their Springtown property or the Spring- 
town Reservoir, for a game refuge. This 
property includes approximately 395 acres, 
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most of which comprises a dam and reser- 
voir which provides good fishing and excel- 
lent resting place for waterfowl. This area 
also is properly posted as a game refuge. 

A plan to add five chapters to the club, 
each in different parts of the county, is now 
being considered. There are over 5,000 
sportsmen in Delaware County. 

The GAME News is grateful to Crosby M. 
Black, Jr., President of the Delaware club, 
for preparing the above interesting account 
of their many activities, and to Represen- 
tative Edward Nothnagle, of Chester, for 
passing it on to us. 


The gestation period of the black bear 
according to Seton is about 714 months; 
average life span about 15 years. 





BEAR INTERRUPTS 

Howard Rice, Deputy Game Protector of 
Northampton County writes: “My dog came 
to point on a grouse, with me only about 
four steps in back of her and a little to the 
right. I raised my gun, took off the safety 
and was just ready to make another step 
to flush the bird when I heard a noise to 
my right—Thump, Thump, Thump. I looked 
around and to my surprise there came a 
nice size ar right in line with my dog. 
It did not see the dog until but a few steps 
from it. By that time the bear was only 
about four steps in front of me but he 
quickly turned to the right, ran a short dis- 
tance, then stopped and looked around. 
When the bear started to run he flushed 
the bird but my attention was so much on 
his bearship that I did not shoot. If the 
bear had turned to the left instead of to 
the right he would have run into me.” 


ESTABLISH CLUB GROUNDS 

The Eastern Counties Protective Associa- 
tion has leased a ninety-four acre farm in 
the heart of the Chester Valley whereon 
they intend to install trap, pistol and rifle 
ranges. 

The white-tailed deer can clear an eight- 
foot fence with ease and has been known 
to make a running jump of over forty feet. 


Left: Winter feeding shelter erected by LWD on State Game Lands No, 1; center: Frank Christenson of Sharon, 
with Red Fox; right: David W. Miller and David Eynon with large buck shot in Centre County. 
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Establish A Game Refuge 


By BRUCE F. LYBARGER 


Sportsmen sometimes assume that con- 
servation is the concern of the Game Com- 
mission only. They do not realize that much 
ean be done by a local group of men. One 
of the greatest links in the conservation 
scheme is the game refuge. There is, how- 
ever, a limit to what the Commission can 
do, since only a portion of the funds re- 
ceived from license sales can be devoted to 
the acquisition of new land. If the sports- 
men of this State cooperate, hundreds of 
small auxiliary game refuges can be es- 
tablished, which will serve both as a haven 
for game in the hunting season and a source 
of game supply throughout the year. Se- 
curing land for game refuges is an easy 
proposition in the western part of the State 
where large areas of land belong to coal 
companies. 

The Vintondale Rod and Gun Club has met 
with singular success in carrying through 
the idea of establishing game refuges. We 
secured permission from M. F. Brandon, 
Superintendent of Vinton Colliery Company 
to establish a refuge of about one hundred 
and fifty acres. The coal company was not 
only willing to donate land for this purpose 
but also gave us wire with which to fence 
it and notices for posting it. Of course the 


title to the land belongs to the coal concern, 
but we have use of it. The plan works to 
the mutual advantage of both sportsmen 
and landowners, since our fencing and post- 
ing prevents promiscuous trespassing, and 
the cutting of fire lines prevents fires. 

The first refuge met with such hearty 
approval that within a few months we es- 
tablished a larger one of about five hun- 
dred acres on an old abandoned farm. For 
this one the Vinton Colliery Company also 
donated fence and signs. 

The plan has been a success—game has 
entered the refuge, and sportsmen have Car- 
ried out a mutual agreement not to enter the 
refuge from October to April. Some say 
that we are closing land to hunting. Well, 
we are, but feel that in this country with 
thousands of acres of woodland we have 
not deprived ourselves of anything but have 
somewhat assured hunting over a longer 
period of time. 

It is with a sense of satisfaction that the 
Vintondale Rod and Gun Club commends 
to the attention of other clubs in western 
Pennsylvania the establishing of a game 
refuge. Your coal company will, in the 
majority of cases, furnish the land; you do 
the work and reap the benefit. 


A Forest Fire 


By S. V. SEDLAK 


N the summit of Moshannon mountain 

where Route 53 cuts it’s way across, 
passing motorists had stopped and congre- 
gated to view a spectacle which was awe-in- 
spiring. The time was a night in spring, 
1934. Cloudless and silent, only the myriad 
of tiny, twinkling stars in the sky above 
casting down a faint light on the wooded 
countryside. A curious people could look 
across to the opposite ridge and see the 
twisting tongues of merciless flame eating 
up a natural heritage which would have been 
resplendent in all it’s glory in a short time, 
except for somebody’s carelessness. Yes, 
an extensive forest fire was denuding another 
picturesque mountain-side of it’s feathery 
hemlocks and plumy jackpines, evergreen 
laurels and rhododendrons, and innumerable 
other varieties of deciduous trees and shrubs 
which combine to make the protective ar- 
rangement upon which our feathered and 
furred creatures depend for shelter and 
food. : 

The ravaging flames, although subdued 
somewhat by the cool, moist night air, work- 
ed their way relentlessly onward, illumi- 
nating the pallor of darkness about. 

To these strangers and natives who looked 
on and marveled, this aspect only presented 
a diversion out of the ordinary; the flicker- 
ing lights bursting anew, hither and thither, 
appeared like a unique ostentatious show, 
but in reality it was a catastrophe in the 


wild. Within it all there was suffering and 
death to countless valued inhabitants of 
the woodlands, and destruction of a thrifty 
forest—an undeserved loss to game conser- 
vation. 

In the bleak, obscured darkness, an un- 
heralded corps of C.C.C. boys fought un- 
ceasingly to bring under control the flames 
of destruction. The long night passed and on 
the eastern horizon a morning sun peeped, 
denoting the dawn of another day; and 
shortly after, another unit of C.C.C. workers 
arrived on trucks, to relieve the fatigued 
night army. 

As the morning waned, the moisture-la- 
dened forest dried fast under the warm, 
penetrating rays of a spring sun; strong 
winds commenced to fan and frolic the 
curled leaves which carpeted the forest floor 
so copiously, and this only added to the 
furiousness of the conflagration. If you, 
dear reader, ever fought a forest fire under 
Similar circumstances, you know how dis- 
couraging your task appeared; you know 
how the suffocating smoke smothered you, 
how your eyes swelled and watered; you 
know how perspiration deluged your body— 
such was the experience here encountered; 
and too, in this instance the twirling leaves 
carried sparks of fire wherever they de- 
scended, and some of these crossed the fire- 
line only to ignite more forest floor and com- 
plicate the work. It was not possible to 


trace every new outbreak as soon as it oc- 
eurred because of the density of the smoke 
clouds which surged menacingly with the 
high wind. Of course, the task of control- 
ling the vicious flames had to be renewed 
from other vantage-ground. The situation 
became so serious that even the mountain 
town of Moshannon was threatened with 
destruction, but fortunately escaped with 
only two or three buildings falling prey. 

For days the atmosphere for miles around 
earried the smell of the burning forest; for 
days the smoke clouds hovered over the 
mountainous country. 

At last it came—rain—a spring shower; 
a Godsend! Needless to say, the flaming 
woods were quenched; likewise a number of 
other forested areas which too were going 
up in smoke in other territories of this dis- 
trict. 

If you, friend, are familiar with these 
north-central counties, you know how much 
forest area there is here. When you climb 
up the long flight of steps that lead into the 
cabin of a fire tower, and you look out 
over the endless expanse of woodland ex- 
tending out farther than the human eye can 
see, and scrutinize the hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of square miles of forest with scarcely 
a farm dotting it’s massiveness, let alone a 
town, you cannot help but wonder what 
would happen if a fire originated in some 
remote spot, far from the reach of fire 
fighters. : 

Forests are our greatest natural resource, 
and we must safeguard thei as such. Every 
year, particularly in the springtime, the 
forest fire takes it’s toll. During a wet sea- 
son, aS we had two years ago, the loss is 
not heavy, but the dry, sultry season which 
was so conducive to fire a year ago in these 
mountains, only swelled our losses. 

Human carelessness has been the direct 
cause of all but a few exceptions of these 
fires of the past, and the same factor will 
be most responsible for the damage to be in- 
curred during this year and every year to 
come, Fortunately, the true sportsman does 
not belong in this category. But the sports- 
man must be ever vigilant to help prevent 
forest fires; and to fulfill his obligations, he 
must exercise every power at his command 
to educate in forest preservation the igno- 
rant and illiterate peoples who constitute 
the greatest menace our forest conservators 
must contend with. 


CLUB STOCKS RABBITS 


The Monroe-Pike Sportsmen’s Association, 
with a membership of well over 1300, have 
arranged for the purchase of 30 dozen wild 
rabbits from Missouri which they will dis- 
tribute in the two counties, 

These rabbits will be placed on lands own- 
ed by members of the Association which are 
open to public hunting. 


FIELD NOTES 


Game Protector Clarence Moss, Wyoming 
County, reports the following incidents dur- 
ing the past deer season: A party of deer 
hunters found eleven different antlers in one 
day while driving. 

A chap named Zurcheski shot at a buck 
and knocked him down. The buck fell but 
got up and disappeared in the brush. In 
falling the animal lost both antlers, which 

(Continued on neat page) 
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Skeet Shooting in Pennsylvania 


We are indedted to John G. Hagan, Secretary-Treasurer of the Cacoosing Gun Club, Reading, for the following 
interesting information concerning the Skeet Fraternity in Pennsylvania. 


HE Pennsylvania 
Skeet Shooting Asso- 
ciation of which the 
Cacoosing Club is a 
Vi N member val of which 
Mr. Hagan is Secretary, 
- has been promoting 
skeet among the shoot- 
ing fraternity by con- 
ducting monthly shoots at the various clubs 
affiliated with the Association, also Cham- 
pionship Shoots of various types. At the 
last meeting of the Association, the follow- 
ing Championship Shoots were scheduled : 


April 14, 1935— 
Two Man Team State Championship, 
at the Twin Pike Gun Club, Three 
Tuns, Pa. 

May 29 and 30, 1935— 
Five Man Team and Indivdual State 






Championship, at the Harrisburg 
Sportsmen Association, Harrisburg, 
Pa. 


July 4, 1935— 


Twenty-fivers, Championship, at the 


Rangers Gun Club, Worcester, 
Montgomery Co. 

The clubs which are members of the State 
Association are as follows: 

Twin Pike Gun Club, Three Tuns. 

Cacoosing Gun Club, Reading. Shooting 
grounds at Oley Line. 

Harrisburg Sportsmen Association, Har- 
risburg. 

Zembo Gun Club, Harrisburg. 

New Hope Skeet Club, New Hope. 

Independent Rod and Gun Club, Woodlyne. 

American Legion Gun and Skeet Club, 
Denver. 

Rangers Gun Club, Worcester. 

Recently the Cacoosing Club decided that 
some of the shooters were becoming too sure 
of themselves and in order to make them toe 
the mark they inaugurated a Club Two Man 
Championship Shoot. They discovered in 
the first shoot held that the competition 
created by this shoot caused a drop in the 
averages of the better shooters. The ten- 
sion created by the competitive shooting was 
interesting to watch. Mr. Hagan believes 
that more competitive shooting should be 
undertaken by the various clubs among their 
own members, which would be a means of 


Pa., 


developing shots for the Major or Champion- 
ship Shoots. 

Another feature that the Pennsylvania As- 
sociation has introduced among the skeet 
shooters of Pennsylvania was the elimina- 
tion of money prizes wherever possible. Mer- 
chandise is offered for prizes at the various 
shoots, thereby keeping the cost of shooting 
skeet within the means of all those wishing 
to indulge in this sport. 

The Cacoosing Club has had reports, from 
many men who have taken to skeet shoot- 
ing within the last two years, that it has 
improved their field shooting considerably, 
which has been a means of saving much 
game that otherwise might have just been 
crippled and died without being recovered. 
They have had novices in the game start 
with scores of 3x25 and with practice are 
now shooting averages of from 75% to 
84%, so that it not only helps them in their 
field shooting but teaches them to handle 
firearms with more security and ease. 

Another feature of skeet shooting com- 
pared with 16 yard trapshooting, is that 
the shooters are more friendly and less ser- 
ious, thereby creating more shooters for 
glory rather than for high sounding titles. 





Grape Hollow 


By J. V. SEDLAK 


No doubt there are many places that bear 
the same name and the same likeness. 


This particular Grape Hollow is a part 
of eastern Clearfield County and is just 
what the name signifies, a dense and almost 
impenetrable entanglement of wild or fox 
grape vines, interspersed with briars, su- 
macs, and a few stately hardwoods; rough- 
ened considerably by weather-beaten bould- 
ers and moss-covered logs, an area that 
covers no more than a quarter mile in length 
and half that in width, hemmed on the north 
and west sides by high slopes. 

Mother Nature produces a bountiful crop 
of grapes here year after year, tons of 
them, I dare say, grapes that are never 
harvested by man, primarily because they 
are hard to get at and usually enough can 
be gathered from places of easier access. So 
these succulent berries remain to dry and 
cling to the vines like clusters of blue raisins 
long after the whipping winds have lashed 
the foilage off of the autumnal woodlands; 
and long after the cold blasts of winter set 
in, there still remains the greater portion 
of this dried but nourishing food. 


It has been customary with me to make 
periodic visits to this unique spot when the 
ground was covered with heavy or crusted 
show, so this winter, in the latter part of 
January, I thought of Grape Hollow. 

A thick blanket of fluffy snow accumu- 
lated during the night and conditions were 
ideal for tracking on one cold morning when 
I started for the Hollow. Enroute I came 


across a fox track which apparently headed 
for the same place, so I followed it as it 
zig-zagged along and finally lost it in the 
grape vines. Ordinarily, it is easy to out- 
line the turns of this sly creature, but here 
it was impossible; the snow was crisscrossed 
with all kind of tracks, truly, a rendezvous 
of every kind of game and fur animal. I 
spent some time just deciphering the var- 
ious tracks and learning where to place 
some traps to best advantage, knowing full 
well that here was the ideal place to earn 
some bounty money and help to conserve the 
feathered game which existed on the dried 
fruit. 

In the course of my wanderings I flushed 
dozens of grouse; some seemingly lifted up 
almost from underneath my feet, so close 
were they approached. The Hollow was lit- 
erally full of birds, even turkeys had con- 
gregated here; rabbit, weasel, and fox tracks 
were in abundance... I found no scattered 
feathers or blood patches to substantiate the 
claim that foxes and weasels prey on 
feathered game, nevertheless, it was evident 
why the predators were here. 

So, fellow sportsmen, if you ever wonder 
how your feathered friends fare when deep 
snow covers the woodlands and the ther- 
mometer sinks away down, wrap yourself 
up in your heavy woolens and take a hike 
out if your time permits, take the scatter 
gun along and, if you understand the game, 
carry some traps and make tracks to your 
Grape Hollow, where, you can rest assured, 
you will find something to do to help to con- 
serve the gamest of upland birds, the ruffed 
grouse. 


The gestation period of the wildcat is 
said by most authorities to be about 70 
days. The longevity of these animals is 
said to be from 10 to 12 years. 


FIELD NOTES (Continued) 


the hunter picked up. Zurcheski followed 
the deer trail for a couple of hours and then 
lost his way. Darkness being near at hand, 
he spent the night in an old barn. It was 
a very cold night and the next morning a 
Game Protector found him with his trophy 
dangling from his belt. After an hour at 
one of the Game Commission’s cabins the 
hunter was fed, warmed and put on the 
right path. 

Deputy Smith, of Alderson, while on a 
stand watching for deer spotted a nice buck 
coming leisurely toward him. The animal 
had but one antler, a nice five pointer. Wait- 
ing to get a better shot Smith let the deer 
come closer. Soon it passed behind a small 
clump of hemlock trees. The hunter waited 
for a good five minutes and then out stepped 
a doe. Smith had been on that stand for 
over an hour but he had not seen any does 
about. After the doe had passed out of sight 
Smith got suspicious, went down to the 
clump of trees, and sure enough there lay 
the five point antler. 

A hunter reported to have shot a 27 point 
(both antlers), 140 lb. buck near Loyalville, 
Luzerne County, during the past season. 
The deer was in very poor condition and 
had in its ear a steel tag with a date twenty 
years old. 

Weston Ruff, of Noxen, shot a buck in 
Monroe Township, Wyoming County, that 
had six points to each antler but weighed 
only eighty pounds. 





PROSECUTIONS 
During February, officers of the 
Game Commission prosecuted 131 
cases most of which were for killing 
deer illegally and killing game in 
close season. 
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DO YOU SHOOT OR HALF SHOOT 
YOUR GAME? 


(Continued from Page 7) 


Every bullet strikes somewhere. Your 
only safe course is to make sure it strikes 
harmlessly, and stops promptly. 


certain fundamental facts 
Lead bullets ricochet 
easily, from ground (soft or hard) water, 
rocks, trees: and go humming off at a 
tangent—all lead bullets, from .22 rim fire 
to 45-70 types. Game-type jacketed bullets 
do not often ricochet. Instead, they go to 
pieces on striking anything, even twigs. Some 
hunters object to using them because they 
cannot be fired through brush to strike 
and kill game. Once I tried to kill a dog 
that had a sheep down among some timber. 
My 303 Savage soft point bullet struck a 
three-inch white oak tree. and failed to go 
through. At that time I was unutterably 
astonished, as the shoot-through-iron, high- 
power complex had me fooled, too. In later 
years I tried to kill a buck running among 
timber with six cartridges from a 250 Sav- 
age. A lot of the trees were skinned, but 
“my” game went on unhurt. And still later 
I repaired to a remote spot on a concrete 
road and tried with many shots from a 
25-20 high speed Savage to make just one 
bullet glance and whine away. Not one 
gave as much as a whisper. The only re- 
sult was a little lead tadpole mark where 
the bullet hit, even when I fired from a 
low angle. 

The thoughtful reader will perceive now 
that a good rifle is one that in your own 
relatively unskilled hands will simply 
knock the living daylights out of the game 
with its first hit upon almost any part of 
the animal’s body. You owe it to the cause 
of game conservation to accomplish this re- 


Here again 
are to be observed. 


sult. It sounds easy, but takes a high 
velocity load in an accurate rifle fitted with 
good sights, and a game bullet that de- 


livers plenty of shock. 

In contrast, the poor rifle will miss game 
or wound game. And expert or not, you 
will fire and fire again, and fill the woods 
with five or ten or twenty times as many 
wild bullets. The low-power, inadequate 
rifle is therefore and without any manner 
of doubt just that many fold more danger- 
ous than the adequately powerful rifle. 

What rifles? Finally? Winchester, Savage, 
Remington, the U. S. Government, and other 
manufacturers all make good ones. All 
these makes are to be had with new-type 
stocks that fit shooters and that possess the 
quality of in-built skill mentioned. Get 
these late models. 

Calibers and cartridges. A 45-70 was and 
is a good, clean-killing cartridge. But it 
is of the slow-speed family, and with it hits 
are harder to secure, as well as with the 
38-55, 32-40, 44-40 and 3s-40. All are 
obsolete—game wasters, not game _ con- 
servers. 

Among adequately powerful cartridges for 
Pennsylvania conditions, with the very high- 
est speed and possessing greatest ease of 
hitting are the 270 Winchester and 30-1906. 
Below them, still adequate, but not quite 
so effective, are 30-40, 7mm., 25 Roberts, 
250 Savage, 300 Savage. 35 Winchester, 33 
Winchester, and their like. In this class 
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might also be placed the very latest loads 
for 30-30, 32 Specials, 25-35 and 25 Rimless, 
and with reservations as to accuracy, even 
32-40, 38-40 and 44-40; but let it be clearly 
understood that the old standard loads for 
these latter seven are lacking in some of the 
essentials. 
It pays to use a good rifle. 


HIBERNATING BEAR 

While deer hunting in Potter County last 
season, Harold Glenn, a member of our party 
of four, got a distinct thrill when he walked 
within a short distance of the old charred 
stump shown in the accompanying photo- 
graph. He noticed something moving in the 
cavity of the stump and a casual glance re- 
vealed the presence of a drowsy old bear, 
which raised its head and looked at the in- 
truder apparently without concern. Na- 
turally, Harold side-stepped and _ reported 
his interesting discovery to the other mem- 


bers of the party. All of us viewed the 
bear at a safe distance but we were care- 
ful not to disturb it, and the animal made 


no movement except turning its head slightly 
a few times.—R. L. Watts, Dean of Agri- 
culture, State College, Pa. 


THE REAL SPIRIT 
Following is a letter received from a 11 
year old boy who deserves a great deal of 
praise for feeding game. 
“I thought I would write to you about 
the birds I am feeding. I am 11 years old 


and before and after school I feed the 
partridges and pheasants that come near 
our house. Since the snow is so deep the 


pheasants seem to be hiding but sometimes 
I see them coming through the weeds late 
in the evening, so I take a shovel and clean 
a big space and scatter some corn and all 
the offals from the table. But, you see we 
are poor and I have hardly anything to 
give them any more. 

“I thought maybe you could send me some- 
thing to feed them. Hoping to hear from 
you soon.”—Frederick Weaver, R. D. 2, 
Milton Grove. 


PLANT TREES 


The Pillow Rod and Gun Club has planted 
much waste land to pine trees during the 
past few years. Unfortunately on several 
occasions they were flooded out. Once, dur- 
ing a heavy flood, rabbits were seen sitting 
in the tops of the trees, 





21,000 BUCKS 

Slightly over 21,000 bucks were 
killed during the 1934 deer season 
according to first tabulations, al- 
though these figures will be subject 
to some change from time to time 
during subsequent computations. 
Nevertheless they will not vary a 
great deal and in the meantime the 
above figure will constitute a very 
close approximation. 











CAPITAL CITY FIELD 
TRIALS 


The largest meet in the history of the 
Capitol City Field Trial Association was 


held on March 18-19, at the increasingly 
popular course on the Indiantown Gap Mil- 
itary Reservation—a spot which has found 
so much favor with dog fanciers that it has 
been mentioned for the All-American FEast- 
ern Stakes, dogdom’s richest purse. 


The competition in the Puppy stake was 


keen, with many entries vying for first 
place. In this event Ginger Hawk, owned 


by Deitrich and Gimbrill, Frederick, Md., 
was awarded first place, with Ozark Rex 
Lady, owned and handled by Jack Thomas, 
of Round Hill, Virginia, second. Third place 
was taken by Annwood Ray, owned and 
handled by J. W. Baddorf, of Philadelphia. 


All-Age Stake brought some 
of the dogs into action in the trials, 
and provided real competition. Hawke 
Fancy, owned by Deitrick and Gimbrill and 
handled by Dr. R. W. Baer placed first, with 
Clark’s Valley Dan, owned and handled by 


The Novice 


best 


W. L. Rockey, Harrisburg, finished a close 
second. Clark’s Valley Dan made two finds. 
Mike L. owned and handled by Captain 


Robert Lutz, Harrisburg, was awarded third 
place. 


Seaview Rex Queen, liver and _ white 
pointer, won first place for Dr. J. J. Sullivan 
of Johnson City, N. Y., in the Open Ama 
teur All-Age event, while another of his 
dogs, Chances So Big, white Belton English 
Setter, took third honors. Both the Sulli- 


van entries were handled by Tommy Risko, 
former lightweight boxer. 

Tips Manitoba Jake, black and _ white 
pointer, owned by Mrs. Glenna Collett Vare, 
former women’s National golf champion, 
and handled by her husband, won second 
place in the All-Age event. 

Displaying fine bird-work, Chance's Tiff, 
a setter owned by Dr. J. J. Sullivan, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., and handled by Tommy 
Risko, a well-known boxer, won title honors 
in the Shooting Dog Stake. 

This event was closely contested with a 
second series necessary to eliminate two 
dogs, which looked like sure victors in run- 
ning heats. They are Gladstone Radiance, 
owned by Herman Garman, Harrisburg, and 
Betty, owned by Clarence Rose, Bingham- 
ton, N. Y. 

Hiker’s Gadder, a white setter owned by 
Mrs. Clayton Platt, of Chestnut Hill, near 
Philadelphia, and handled by Dr. Carl Wil- 
liams, of Germantown, took second honors 
in the Shooting Dog Stakes. 

Third prize in the final stakes went to 
Broomhill Becky, a black and white pointer 
owned by J. L. Passmore, of Camp Hill. 

Teito, a German Shorthair, owned by J. 
Blackwood Cameron, of Wernersville, helped 
introduce his species in the local trials by 
making a fine showing in the early rounds. 
Shorthair dogs are of the pointer 
Teito, unlike the 
his running 


German 
tvpe but usually larger. 
pointers and setters, covered 
territory completely. 
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